theless, at the time of publication, these lyrics met with a
very good reception indeed and were very favourably
criticized by the Athenaeum and other serious journals. . . .
John never got over her astonishment at the fact: she was
thoroughly ashamed of her Juvenilia. But the verses, and
the volumes that followed them (one of them with an ap-
preciation by Robert Cunninghame Graham) also met with
another kind of success. Perhaps partly because, as I said
earlier, they had usually been written at the piano, they were
eagerly seized upon by a number of well-known song writers
of the time and many of them were set to music by Liza
Lehmann, Coleridge Taylor, Teresa Del Riego, Easthope
Martin, Mrs. George Batten and others and were sung at
the ballad concerts that were the predecessors of the B.B.C.
and by all those enthusiastic amateurs who performed in the
home! Most of these songs are seldom heard nowadays,
but one has survived one war and is working its way steadily
through another: Robert Coningsby Clarke's setting of her
lyric 'The Blind Ploughman' (a poor and over-theatrical
setting in my opinion) ... the plain words of a puritan
peasant set to an emotional organ obligato. But Dame
Clara Butt, Chaliapin, Powell Edwards, Paul Robeson, and,
much later, Rossi-Lemeni, to mention only five singers,
have used that song as a powerful appeal for those who had
lost their sight in war, and not long ago I turned on my radio
and suddenly heard the strains of * The Blind Ploughman*.
Too much dwelling, you may say, upon a few volumes of
inferior verse; but the fact is that much of the verse in her
third, fourth and fifth volumes was far from inferior and
the quality of such lyrics as 'The Blind Ploughman* was the
first serious indication of things to come.
John's deliberate mental indolence, her absorption in
sport, her restlessness, her carefree, careless youth were to
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